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On the Rise, Progeess, and Future Prospects of Tea Cultivation 
in British India. By Charles Henry Fielder, Esq., Secretary 
to the Lower and Northern Assam Tea Companies, and Honorary 
Secretary to the, Indian Tea Planters' Association. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1868.] 

The plant Thea, which is a shrub, nearly allied to the genus 
Camellia, and from which the tea of commerce is manufactured, 
has been cultivated by the Chinese since about the year a.d. 350, 
and was discovered by Bruce in or about the year 1823 growing in 
the forests of Assam ; but whether the plant or trees found were 
indigenous to the soil, or were the remains of cultivation carried on 
by the former inhabitants of the country, is a point on which there 
are many differences of opinion. 

The plants discovered by Bruce, and those since cultivated in 
British India are merely varieties of the same species as those 
cultivated in China, and if left to their natural growth, attain a 
height of from 20 to 40 feet, with numerous branches ; the main 
trunk attains a diameter of from 10 to 20 inches, and the lateral 
branches from 1 to 4 inches ; but in a state of cultivation it is kept 
down, by judicious pruning, to a height of from 3 to 5 feet. The 
leaves are lanceolate, and attain, when full grown, a length of from 
5 to 9 inches. 

The green and black teas of commerce are made from the same 
plant, the difference arising solely from the difference in the manu- 
facture. The green tea being made direct from the green leaf, 
while the black is allowed to wither by exposure to the sun, or hot 
air, before manufacture. 

The tea plant appears to flourish best in a sub-tropical climate, 
i.e., in China, in N. lat. 24° to 35°, and British India in N. lat. 25° 
to 28°, and requires, in addition to most excellent soil, a very large 
average rainfall, and a comparatively high temperature. 

The first gardens opened out and planted in British India were 
those in the northern part of the valley of Assam, under the orders 
of the then Government of India, and under the immediate super- 
vision of the late Generals Jenkins and Vetch, the former of whom 
was commissioner of the province. These experimental gardens, 
formed of the tea trees found thereon, and cleared of the other 
forest trees and jungles surrounding them, were sown, wherever 
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vacancies required filling up, with the seed from the trees growing. 
This took place in 1834-35, and in 1835 the Government appointed 
a superintendent of tea forests. Subsequently, in 1839-40, the bulk 
of these gardens were made over by the Government to " The 
" Assam Company," who, with varied success, have continued and 
extended the cultivation of the tea plant in this and other parts 
of the valley of Assam. 

About the close of the administration of the late Lord Dalhousie, 
very liberal rules were issued under which the waste lands of 
Bengal and the annexed provinces might be acquired, and these 
greatly stimulated the extension of tea cultivation in British India. 
They were as follows : — 

In Assam and Cachar there were one-fourth of grant rent free for 
ever, as allowance for making roads, &c. The remainder rent free 
for fifteen years ; next ten years <\.\d. per acre per annum ; next 
seventy-four years 6d. per acre per annum ; and afterwards it was 
liable to reassessment at a moderate rate, not exceeding that ruling 
then for other lands not permanently settled. 

The difficulties found, however, in strictly complying with the 
rules, in reference to bringing under cultivation certain proportions 
of the total acreage of the lands granted within the prescribed 
periods, induced the Government of Lord Canning, in October, 
1861, on the representations of the planters, to promulgate the 
resolutions or rules known as " Lord Canning's," whereby planters 
holding under the old, or " Lord Dalhousie's," rules, might com- 
mute their holdings into a fee simple or freehold, on payment of 
certain amounts per acre, ranging from 2 rupees 8 annas (i.e., 5s.) 
upwards, according to the dates of the original grants ; and when 
existing planters or others desired to acquire from that date waste 
lands, the price was fixed at 5s. per acre, possession being given on 
a payment of 10 per cent, into the local courts, the remainder of the 
purchase money remaining, if wished, at 10 per cent, per annum 
interest, payable within ten years. These rules were not sanctioned 
by the Secretary for India. The rules now in existence, sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal, are modifications of the above, but 
the lands are put up to auction, if not held under previous grants 
or certificates of possession. 

The facilities thus granted by the Government, not only stimu- 
lated the cultivation of tea in British India legitimately, but 
unfortunately introduced a class of speculators, who acquired vast 
tracts of the best lands suitable for tea cultivation, and who pro- 
ceeded to clear and plant, as fast as possible, large areas of the 
lands acquired with a view to immediate sale, at prices which were 
then ruling ( 1 00?. per acre for land under tea in good cultivation, 
being about the average), owing to the success of the Assam 
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Company and others, the non-competition for labour, and the prices 
paid for seed by the new planters. 

The sale of a large proportion of these gardens, which were 
formed with local labour at a comparatively small cost, at rates 
which (admitting the gardens were fairly good) precluded remu- 
nerative results on the amounts paid for them in the face of an 
active competition for the existing local labour, and the enormous 
amount of labour required to be imported, and consequent thereon 
the great increase in the price of provisions, &c, as well as the influx 
(as managers of these estates) of inexperienced persons, owing to 
the sudden expansion of tea cultivation, has undoubtedly, combined 
with a lavish expenditure, in bringing the tea interests of British 
India to the verge of ruin — if not of extinction. Happily to a 
great extent these evils have been mitigated, and by a report 
issued lately of " The Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
" State and Prospects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and 
" Sylhet," in accordance with the resolution of the Government 
of Bengal, dated November, 1867, it appears that after a careful 
and lengthened investigation and taking evidence on the spot, they 
came to the conclusion, vide p. 14 of their report, that — 

" On the wJiole, we see no reason to believe that, as far as soil and 
" climate go, tea cannot be grown profitably in Assam, Cachar, and 
" Sylhet. The whole matter may be reduced to the one question 
" of the supply of labour. If this can be obtained in sufficient 
" quantity, and at reasonable cost, gardens properly planted and 

" ECONOMICALLY MANAGED, OUGHT TO RETURN A FAIR PROFIT ON THE 
" OUTLAY." 

It may be fairly stated, that no crop is more dependent on an 
adequate supply of labour than tea. Until the trees have become 
fit to pick leaf from, it requires at least one man to each two acres 
for clearing, hoeing, and planting ; afterwards one man to the acre 
as a minimum ; for in addition to keeping the ground clear of 
jungle, the leaf picking, when a flush is out, employs every hand, 
and the leaf, if neglected for even forty-eight hours, becomes unfit 
for the manufacture of the higher qualities of tea/ — such as flowery 
pekoe, pekoe, and souchong. The labour question, therefore, in the 
words of the " Tea Commissioners of 1868," is the sole question 
to look to in the future, and the following data will show 
approximately the present position. 

Area and Population. 

An approximate idea of the lands actually at the disposal of the 
Government of India, i.e., 1859-60, in districts suitable to the cul- 
tivation of the tea plant, may be gathered from imperfect state- 
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merits in possession of Government (none of the lands having heen 
surveyed), which are as follows : — 

Acres. 
In four districts of Assam there were over .... 6,000,000 

„ Dargeeling 150,000 

„ Caehar 200,000 

of these about 546,000 acres have been taken up, and 46,000 
brought under tea cultivation.* 

The area of Assam in 1854 was stated as follows : — 



Under General 
Cultivation, 

Square Miles. 



662 
276 
846 
256 
134 
677 



Kamroop 

Nowgong 

Durring 

Seebasghur . 
Luckimpore 
(Jowalparab. 



Square Miles. 



3.345 
8,712 
2,844 

5.44° 
9,900 
4,104 



34.345 



Population. 



387,775 
241,300 
185,569 
159,573 
85,296 
141,638 



1,201,151 



The total stated by Colonel Vetch before the House of Commons 
was about 1,000,000, and this agrees with Captain Butler's figures, 
as Assam proper is generally reckoned without Gowalparah ; this 
was in 1858-59. 

In 1866-67 the population had increased to about 1,750,000. 

The large importation of labour into Assam, Caehar, and Sylhet, 
began in 1863, as the following table shows : — 





From May, 18G3, to January, 1868. 




Coolies 
Embarked. 


Mortality 
during Voyage. 


Percentage of 
Deaths. 


Duration of 
Voyage. 




54.352 

52,155 

2,473 


1,712 

2,456 

82 


3'H 
4'7° 
3'3i 


1 month 


Svlhet 


2 weeks 



These high death-rates were caused by cholera, overcrowding, and 
a bad' selection of emigrants ; where a careful supervision has been 
exercised in the recruiting, losses by deaths on the voyage are the 
exception. 

The average rate of wages per month in Assam was from 
2 rupees 8 annas (i.e., 5s.), to 3 rupees (6s.), previous to 1857. 

In 1859 the wages rose to 4 rupees per month, for labour, and 
since that to 7 and 8 rupees per month, through competition. 



Vide Captain Butler. 
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The principal articles consumed by the coolies of Assam are 
rice, vegetables, and fish. 

In 1856-57, the price of dhan, i.e., rice in the husk, was about 
i rupee, or 2s. for eight maunds, or 640 lbs. 

In 1862-63 it had risen to 1 rupee for two maunds, or 160 lbs., 
and since that the rate per maund has increased to 2 and 3 rupees. 

The revenue in 1852-53 amounted to 750,000 rupees, or 75,000/., 
while in 1864-65 it had reached a total of 2,630,000 rupees, or 
263,000?., over 100,000/. of which was from land and forest revenue, 
while 150,000/. was received from excise and stamps, and thereby 
mainly (i.e., to the extent of 143,500/.) from the sale of opium to 
the labouring population, to the frightful extent of the use of this 
pernicious drug may be attributed the indolence and degeneracy of 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the valley of Assam. The increase 
in the quantity sold, and the revenue obtained thereby, has been as 
follows : — 



1859-60 
'64-65 



Sold. 



lbs. 
155,100 



Revenue. 



£ 

21,400 

143,500 



and it has considerably increased since. 

Under the following heads I shall proceed to show what is the 
now admitted conclusions arrived at, by the most practical planters, 
after the experiences obtained. 

First. What a garden ought to cost per acre, up to the time the 
produce will cover the expenses ? 

Second. The annual outlay, per acre, thereon afterwards, to 
keep it in good cultivation, and to manufacture the produce ? 

Third. The reasonable out turn of tea per acre that may be 
expected ? 

Fourth. What average price per pound may be reasonably 
calculated upon ? 

In considering the first question, it will depend greatly upon the 
terms on which the planter acquired the land, i.e., whether at the 
upset price of 2 rupees 8 annas (or 5s.), or at higher prices, as 
much as 40 rupees (or 4/.) per acre having been given during the 
mania, and through competition for the waste land ; next, whether 
he has cumbered himself with an extent of land far beyond the 
area he intends to cultivate, which has been the general rule hitherto, 
tinder the idea that it would keep out competitors. Assuming, 
however, that the land cost only 5s. per acre, and a certain amount 
of local labour is obtainable, and that the requisite number of 
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imported coolies can be obtained at 50 rupees, or 5Z. per head, and 
that the rate of wages paid to each adult does not exceed 6 rupees 
per month, i.e., 12s., then the average cost per acre will not be less 
than 500 rupees, or 50?. for opening out and keeping it in proper 
cultivation until the returns are sufficient to meet the working 
expenses. 

The principal expenses are, first year : — 

Purchase of grant. 

Importing labour. 

Buildings and implements. 

Stock and keep thereof. 

European and native establishments. 

Wages of coolies, for clearance of forest and jungle, and sub- 
sequently staking, sowing, and hoeing land cleared, say 
eight times. 

Purchase of seed. 

Making of nurseries for transplanting into vacancies. 

General expenses, exchange, 8fc, 
and may be calculated at 20I. per acre. 

In the second and third years the items would differ but little, 
except in the first, and that only imported labour would be required 
to fill up vacancies occasioned by deaths, absconders, &c, say 10 per 
cent. The expenditure per annum would be, say, 15?. per acre. 

Annual Outlay thereafter per Acre on Factories. 

This, at present rates and appliances, according to the most 
reliable sources, cannot be taken under nine pounds per acre for 
cultivation expenses, which include the following : — 
European and native establishment. 
Imported labour. 

Wages of coolies for, say nine hoeings. 
Buildings and repairs. 
Stock and keep, general expenses, fyc. 
To this must be added, say from il. 10s. to 2L, for manufacturing, 
i.e., for plucking, rolling, firing, sorting, implements, materials, pack- 
ing, 8fc. 

The cost, therefore, of the produce from each acre of land under 
cultivation, should be, on leaving the factory, from 10I. 10s. to 1 il. 

The average cost hitherto of freight, insurance, landing charges, 
commission, brokerage, &c, from dispatch of, teas from factories to 
sale, has been il. 10s. to il. 15Z. per chest or mound. 

The general opinion is, that a garden that can give an average 
of four chests, or maunds of 80 lbs. each per acre, say 320 lbs. of 
manufactured tea per acre, is a good one ; there are many gardens 
undoubtedly in British India, that have given, over an extensive 
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area of cultivation, much more than this average, but they are at 
present exceptions ; a safe average may be taken at three chests or 
240 lbs.; and as each chest or maund of tea manufactured, takes on 
an average four maunds or 320 lbs. of the green leaf as gathered to 
produce same, it will be seen that even with double the average 
crop, the return of green leaf per acre would only amount to 
1,920 lbs., or less than one ton, which ought to be considered a very 
moderate result for crops that are gathered in on an average fifteen 
times per annum. The out turn per acre will again depend — 

On the nature and quality of the soil. 

The locality of the garden in reference to aspect and average 
rainfall. 

The variety of plant cultivated. 

The distances the plants were originally staked or planted out 
apart, and more especially on the amount of labour available. 

Indeed this latter, although named last, is the one question (in 
the language of the commissioners) that the future production 
of tea in British India depends upon ; the amount of out turn per 
acre on good lands, and where the trees are of the Assam variety, 
may truly be said to depend on the labour available to work them. 
Gardens have been known to yield six, seven, and even nine maunds 
of 80 lbs. each of manufactured tea, or from 480 lbs. to 720 lbs. per 
acre. One adult to each acre under tea cultivation, is considered 
the lowest amount of labour that a garden can be kept in a state of 
moderate cultivation with. 

The soil most preferred is a clayey but sandy loam, wherein the 
tap root can easily penetrate. That which is found to retain the 
greatest moisture should be selected, combined with natural drain- 
age, therefore the undulating slopes of hills, where extensive belts 
of forest exist, are preferred. 

A site that has water carriage is undoubtedly the best, if com- 
bined with the before-mentioned advantages, as the belts of forest 
on hills are well known as conducive to rainfall. 

The statistics available are very meagre, but it may be stated 
that the average rainfall is from 70 to 100 inches in Upper Assam, 
and 60 to 90 inches in Lower Assam. 

The variety most advisable to cultivate is from indigenous or 
true Assam seed ; that called the Ohina, introduced by Fortune into 
the Himalayas and Upper Assam, not yielding at, and after full 
growth is attained, so much leaf per acre, nor is the strength and 
flavour equal to the Assam. A variety called the hybrid was in 
great favour for some time, but it has been found to relapse more 
into the " China " character after some years' growth, and more 
especially in the seed obtained therefrom. 

The distances apart varies extremely, viz., from 6 feet by 6 feet 

d 2 
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to 3 feet by 3 feet, and is regulated greatly by the nature of the 
soil and the description or variety of plant to be grown. 

Average Price to be Obtained per Pound. 

The prices ruling for Indian teas for many years, owing to 
the small quantities produced and the strength and general good 
quality, were high compared with China teas. 

It appears from Government returns from 1851 to 1859, the 
imports were as follows, against which is shown, for the same time, 
the production of the Assam Company, and the prices they realised 
nett, viz.: — 



Bate. 


Imports. 


Sold by 

Assam Company 

as 

Crop of Tear. 


Average Price 
per Found. 




lbs. 
262,839 
310,198 
270,776 
386,221 
408,858 
690,390 
1,240,254 

909.5 1 3 
1,304,932 


lbs. 
253,000 
271,427 
366,687 
478,258 
558,628 
638,789 
707,101 
770,432 
810,680 


s. d. 
1 8i 

I Hi 


'52 


'53 


'54 




'55 




'56 


1 8J 


„ '57 


„ '58 


1 iii 


„ '59 


1 8 







Since 1860, when the imports exceeded one million ponnds, 
more attention has been paid to Indian tea; and records of the 
imports, deliveries out of bond, and stocks on hand have been kept, 
they are as follows, and the average sales and prices obtained by 
the Assam Company appended : — 











Sold by 




Sate. 


Imports. 


Deliveries. 


Stock. 


Assam Company 

as 

Crop of Year. 


Average Price 
per Pound. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


s. d. 


I860.... 


1,113,000 


1,036,000 


800,000 


880,154 


1 7* 


'61.... 


1,520,000 


1,292,000 


1,028,000 


933,850 


1 ioi 


'62.... 


1,761,000 


1,681,000 


959,000 


1,092,513 


2 2f 


'63.... 


2,563,000 


2,257,000 


1,270,000 


1,165,052 


2 -& 


'64.... 


3,285,000 


2,781j000 


1,783,000 


1,146,652 


2 "A 


'65.... 


2,510,000 


2,923,000 


1,290,000 


942,877 


I 7* 


'66.... 


5,148,000 


4,377,000 


2,062,000 


653,211 


1 9 


'67... 


7,084,000 


6,223,000 


2,863,000 


765,320 


1 9i 


'68.... 


813,300 


7,320,000 


3,691,000 


940,000 


Only half sold 



The average price therefore to be looked for may be taken at 
14. 9c?. to is. lod. per lb. 

There was also afloat, on 30th November, 1868, 2,196,438 lbs., 
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against 1,846,600 lbs. same date last year of Indian teas from 
Calcutta. 

There are records of thirty-eight joint stock companies engaged 
in Indian tea production. 

Their nominal capital amounts to nearly four millions and a-half 
sterling. 

Their siibscribed capital is about three millions and three-quarters 
sterling, and that called up amounts to three millions. 

The above statistics do not include a number of companies in 
course of liquidation. 

The number of private planters is estimated at two hundred, 
but the want of reliable Government statistics on the foregoing 
points, is one of the chief reasons for laying this imperfect resume 
of the rise and progress of tea cultivation in British India before 
your Society. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the future of tea culti- 
vation in British India must depend greatly on the action of the 
Government of Bengal in relation to labour, and it is to be believed 
that they are now fully alive to the importance of fostering, instead 
of obstructing, the cultivation of the tea plant. Considering the 
amount of capital engaged in its development, and the revenue 
derived from what was a few years ago mere waste land, it is 
trusted that the recommendations of the committee appointed on 
the tea cultivation of India will be carried out, and the competition 
between the Government engineers making roads, &c, and the 
planters cease. The Government import the labour they require for 
their works, and the rate of wages has become nearly reduced to 
that formerly ruling in Lower Assam. The planters in the upper 
provinces have only to abandon the senseless competition hitherto 
existing, to benefit likewise. The employment of machinery for 
manufacture of the tea and the cultivation of the soil, together with 
rigid economy in the expenditure, is now being generally introduced 
and enforced, and the cultivation in British India ought, for the 
future, at present rates, to yield remunerative results on the capital 
employed. 

The Governor-General's agent {vide letter to Government of 
Bengal, No. 118, of 11th November, 1859), stated that the quantity 
of waste land taken up in 1859, in Assam alone, was capable of 
producing 30,000,000 lbs., and he stated that if well cultivated, each 
acre would give six maunds, or 480 lbs. of tea and upwards. 



